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i.  Every  baby  is  a  pioneer,  so  it  is  perfectly  natural  for  us  to 
look  for  our  hero — Adoniram  Judson — when  as  a  very  very  small 
pioneer  he  entered  this  great  busy  world.  He  came  to  the  parsonage 
of  the  Congregationalist  minister  in  Malden,  Mass.,  in  midsummer 
(August  9),  1788.  As  he  was  their  first  child  the  father  and  mother 
were  very  proud  of  him,  and  thought  him  a  remarkable  baby.  And 
it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  show  that  they  were  not  mis¬ 
taken.  When  only  three  years  old  his  father  was  away  from  home 
for  a  week  and  his  mother  thought  she  would  teach  little  Adoniram 
to  read,  that  Mr.  Judson  might  be  surprised  on  his  return.  The 
surprise  was  complete  when  the  small  student  read  to  him  a  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  Bible ! 
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At  four  years  he  used  to  mount  a  chair  and  preach  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  neighborhood,  to  their  great  delight,  his  favorite 
hymn  being  “Go  preach  my  gospel,  saith  the  Lord.” 

When  he  began  to  go  to  school  he  was  taught,  like  school  chil¬ 
dren  to-day,  that  the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun ;  but  having 
some  doubts,  he  decided  to  find  out  for  himself.  He  was  missed 
one  day,  and  when  his  father  found  him,  the  seven-year-old  boy 
was  lying  on  his  back  out  in  a  field,  looking  at  the  sun  through  a 
round  hole  which  he  had  cut  in  the  crown  of  his  hat. 

His  eyes  were  almost  blinded  with  the  light  and  heat,  but  he 
afterward  informed  his  little  sister,  in  confidence,  that  “he  had 
solved  the  problem  regarding  the  sun’s  moving.” 

Before  he  was  ten,  Adoniram  was  known  as  a  good  scholar,  es¬ 
pecially  in  mathematics,  delighting  in  all  sorts  of  puzzles  and  prob¬ 
lems,  and  at  nineteen  he  had  finished  his  college  course  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

2.  His  father  was  then  preaching  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and 
there  Adoniram  opened  a  private  school,  which  he  taught  one  year. 
At  this  time  he  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  himself.  He  had  been 
praised  from  babyhood,  and  even  his  stern  father  had  said,  “Ado¬ 
niram  is  to  be  a  great  man.” 
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The  boy  believed  this  and  was  dazzled  with  visions  of  his 
future.  One  day  he  would  plan  to  be  a  great  lawyer,  and  the  next 
a  play  writer.  He  had  lost  his  faith  in  Christ  while  in  college,  and 
his  parents  were  greatly  distressed  because  of  it,  but  after  entering 
Andover  Theological  Seminary — 1808 — he  gave  himself  to  his 
Heavenly  Father.  Then  his  plans  for  the  future  were  all  changed. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  was  called  to  foreign  mission  work,  and 
joined  himself  with  several  other  young  men  who  had  come  from 
Williams  College,  where  they  had  held  the  famous  “Haystack  meet¬ 
ings.”  As  a  result,  four  years  later  five  pioneers  sailed  from  Amer¬ 
ica — Judson,  Newell,  Nott,  Hall  and  Rice — to  become  missionaries 
in  India.  It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  all 
through  the  trials  which  came  to  them,  but  we  must  go  with  our 
“greatest  missionary,”  as  he  finally,  after  many  perils  and  persecu¬ 
tions,  found  himself  in  Rangoon,  Burma. 

3.  Just  before  leaving  America,  Judson  was  married  to  a  beau¬ 
tiful  girl,  Ann  Hasseltine,  of  Bradford,  Mass.  On  the  voyage  to 
India  they  both  changed  their  views  concerning  baptism,  and  be¬ 
came  Baptists.  This  change  removed  them  from  the  charge  of  the 
“American  Board” — the  first  missionary  society  in  our  country, — 
and  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  which 
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took  these  pioneers  under  its  care.  So  now  we  see  them  under 
these  circumstances  beginning  their  work  in  a  strange  new  country 
among  heathen  people.  Burma  is  northeast  of  Hindustan,  separ¬ 
ated  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  is  a  rich  country  with  more  than 
eight  million  inhabitants.  The  Burmans  are  a  brown  race,  short  in 
stature,  active,  intelligent  and  proud.  Mrs.  Judson  described  both 
men  and  women  as  dressing  in  cloth  and  silk  of  native  manufacture, 
— the  women  wearing  their  glossy  black  hair  coiled  high  on  the 
head  and  adorned  with  flowers.  The  religion  is  Buddhism,  and  all 
around  the  young  missionaries  of  those  early  days  saw  only  temples, 
idols  and  idolatrous  worship. 

4.  The  language  is  difficult,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  spent  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  close  study  before  they  were  able  to  use  it  fluently. 
But  Mr.  Judson  was  also  translating  the  Gospels  and  preparing  a 
grammar  and  catechism  during  those  first  years  for  the  converts 
he  saw  by  faith.  The  first  of  these  was  Moung  Nau,  who  was 
baptized  in  June,  1819. 

Mr.  Judson  wrote  that  upon  the  banks  of  the  pond  where  this 
first  Burman  was  baptized  stood  an  enormous  image  of  Gaudama ; 
Moung  Nau  became  a  trusted  helper,  and  as  time  passed  others 
were  converted  and  a  little  Burmese  church  was  organized.  • 
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5.  Several  new  missionaries  were  sent  from  America  with  whom 
the  church  in  Rangoon  could  be  trusted,  and  Mr.  Judson  with  a 
medical  missionary  named  Price,  went  to  Ava,  the  capital,  to  open 
mission  work  there  if  the  king  would  permit.  The  king’s  power 
was  absolute,  and  he  viewed  all  that  was  foreign  with  jealous  eyes. 
But  on  their  first  visit  he  was  very  gracious,  and  they  made  all 
arrangements  to  establish  themselves.  Mrs.  Judson  returned  from 
a  visit  to  America  with  renewed  health,  and  all  was  hopeful,  when 
war  broke  out  between  England  and  Burma.  Alas  for  our  brave 
pioneers !  Orders  went  forth  from  the  king  to  “arrest  every  man 
who  wore  a  hat.”  Mr.  Judson  and  Dr.  Price  were  seized  and  taken 
to  the  “death  prison”  where  for  two  years  they  suffered  all  forms 
of  cruelty. 

6.  Mrs.  Judson,  dressed  like  a  Burman  woman,  followed  them 
as  far  as  the  barred  door,  carried  them  food  and  medicine,  and 
for  long  dreary  months  worked  incessantly  for  her  husband’s  re¬ 
lease.  She  went  from  one  official  to  another  pleading,  giving  pres¬ 
ents,  answering  questions,  never  yielding  to  despair.  With  her  own 
hands  she  built  a  little  bamboo  hut  beside  the  prison  wall  into 
which  she  was  allowed  to  bring  her  husband  when  he  was  ill.  At 
another  time  when  a  huge  lion,  kept  near  the  prison,  died,  she  se- 
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cured  the  cage  for  Mr.  Judsorrs  use  when  he  was  racked  with  fever. 
A  little  daughter  was  born  during  those  dreadful  days*,  and  the 
picture  of  the  feeble  mother  holding  the  baby  up  to  the  prison  bars 
that  the  father  might  see  it,  is  most  pathetic. 

When  Mr.  Judson  was  taken  prisoner  he  carried  with  him  his 
translation  of  a  part  of  the  New  Testament,  rolled  up  in  cotton  and 
covered  with  a  mat,  using  it  for  his  pillow.  This  he  kept  until  one 
day  when  the  prisoners’  quarters  were  changed,  the  keeper  took  his 
pillow,  ripped  off  the  cover  and  threw  the  precious  roll  away.  But 
Moung  Ing,  that  first  convert,  found  it,  took  it  home  as  a  keepsake, 
not  knowing  its  value,  and  several  months  later  the  manuscript  was 
found  uninjured  and  now  forms  part  of  the  Burmese  Bible! 

7.  At  the  end  of  almost  two  years  of  torture  the  English  con¬ 
quered  Burma,  and  the  prisoners  were  released.  Mr.  Judson  found 
the  little  church  in  Rangoon  dispersed,  and  before  he  regained  his 
health,  his  heroic  wife  died.  He  finally  settled  in  Moulmein,  where 
English  Baptist  missionaries  had  established  a  good  work,  and  after 
a  few  years  married  the  widow  of  one  of  these — Mrs.  Sarah  Board- 
man. 

After  her  death  in  1845  he  visited  America.  The  churches  were 
beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  foreign  missions  and  welcomed 
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him  as  an  honored  pioneer.  Impatient  to  return  to  his  beloved  work, 
he  married  Miss  Emily  Chubbuck  and  returned  with  her  to  Moulmein  *- 
in  1846.  He  spent  twenty-one  years  in  all  in  this  city,  translating  the 
entire  Bible,  making  a  dictionary  and  other  valuable  helps,  constantly 
busy  and  successful.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  became  greatly 
interested  in  the  Karens,  a  wild  people,  with  most  debasing  forms  of 
worship.  He  carried  them  the  first  Gospel  message, — and  saw  many 
brought  to  the  light.  Thousands  of  them  have  since  been  converted. 

8.  Dr.  Judson’s  health  failed  early  in  1850,  and  he  was  sent 
on  a  sea  voyage  with  some  hope  of  recovery.  But  his  life  work 
was  ended  and  on  April  12,  1850,  after  thirty-seven  years’  service 
in  Burma  he  died  and  was  buried  beneath  the  waves. 

In  his  early  years  he  thought  he  would  be  satisfied  if  he  could 
translate  the  Bible,  and  see  one  hundred  Burman  converts.  But 
he  translated  not  only  the  Bible  but  many  other  literary  helps,  saw 
sixty-three  churches  established  and  seven  thousand  conversions. 

So  the  little  boy  who  stood  on  a  chair  and  sang  “Go  preach  my 
Gospel,  saith  the  Lord,”  became  the  great  pioneer  missionary  whose 
work  will  last  forever. 
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